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CAFSAR IN: MONTEREY: 
A NOTE ON WOAD 


By Morris Ros—eNBLUM 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


“Omnes vero se Britanni vitro in- 
ficiunt, quod caeruleum efficit color- 
em, atque hoc horridiores sunt in 
pugna aspectu . . .”"—Caesar, B.G. v, 
14. 

HE ABOVE passage was brought 
T vivialy to my mind during a 
summer visit to Monterey in the 
Berkshire section of Massachusetts. | 
noticed on the front wall of the 
general store an old sign listing an 
unusual variety of products for sale. 
was not interested snaths or 
tannin but | was definitely anxious 
to procure a few woad 
seeds. 

Accompanied by another teacher 
of Latin I asked the dignified gentle- 
man who waited on us for a bag of 
woad seed. He replied that the store 
had not sold any woad for fifty 
years. Then, in a confidential tone, he 
delivered a short classical lecture be- 
ginning with, “If you ever studied 
Caesar,”"—and at this point his two 
listeners, who had pounded woad 
seeds into the heads of generations 
of students, refrained from even 
smiling—“you will remember that in 
Book V he wrote that the ancient 
Britons stained their bodies with 
woad.” He told us further that as a 
boy he himself had picked woad and 
sold it to the housewives for use as 
a dye. 

That conversation started 
thing for me. “Woad” would not 
leave my mind. Looking into the 
matter I consulted the works of T. 
Rice Holmes, the eminent authority 
on Caesar. In his edition of the Com- 
mentaries, Holmes has no note on 
this passage beyond a disagreement 
with the learned Heinrich Meusel 
about a reading of horribiliores for 
horridiores. Silence also in his monu- 
mental Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 
Amazing silence in the 764 pages of 
Ancient Britain and the Invasions of 
Julius Caesar. Here Holmes dis- 
courses on agriculture in ancient 
Britain, on life in the Paleolithic, 
Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron 
Ages, on a host of minute problems 
concerning Caesar in Britain. But— 
not a word about woad! 

M. E. Benoist and M. S. Dosson, 
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of the Conmientaries, do a little bet- 
ter, informing us that vitrum is Isatis 
Tinctoria, and citing references to 
woad in Pliny the Elder, Ovid, and 
Herodian. To a woad fancier this is 
scant treatment. Equally scant are the 
notes in the beautiful Herman Rhein- 
hard edition and in the Kraner-Dit- 
tenberger-Meusel edition. 

Turning from the classics to works 
on botany I found a full-page treat- 
ment of woad in Plants for Man, by 
Robert W. Schery. I read enough 
there to convince me that woad, cas- 
ually met in Caesar and so casually 
treated by commentators, deserves 
fuller treatment. Until supplanted by 
indigo, woad had been the chief dye 
used throughout Europe, from the 
days of the Anglo-Saxons through 
the seventeenth century. Its cultiva- 
tion affected art, medicine, laws, tax- 
ation, morals, styles, agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, economics, politics, 
and still more phases of our culture. 
As a scholar 1 was happy to learn 
that in 1392 the University of Erfurt 
was established from the profits of 
the woad industry! 

Schery mentioned a book devoted 
entirely to woad, The Woad Plant 
and Its Dye, by Jamieson B. 
Hurry. I turned to it avidly and 
found it a fascinating study by a 
scholar so enthusiastic about his sub- 
ject that he calls woad a pillar of 
civilization. 

Woad (/satis Tinctoria, L.) is a 
biennial or perennial herb of the 
Cruciferae family. It bears yellow 
flowers and grows to a height of 
from two to five feet. After being 


stripped from the plant, the woad 
leaves were crushed between rollers. 
The pulp was kneaded into balls 
which were dried and _ pulverized. 
The mass was then wetted, allowed 

ferment, dried, and packed into 
barrels, which were sent to the dyers. 
The blue color appeared by oxidation 
when the fabric treated was exposed 
to the air. 

Since the operation was so complex 
and laborious, and since the dyeing 
of a few garments required a barrel 
of woad, | began to wonder about 
the woad sold by my Monterey in- 
formant. Even an energetic New 
England housewife, lacking equip- 
ment and requiring months for the 
process, might have found the task 
too heavy. The housewives may 
have used woad in salads, since the 
seedlings have the piquancy of mus- 
tard or cress, or they may have 
extracted an oil similar to linseed oil. 
Or possibly, they used whatever sim- 
pler and cruder methods were no 
doubt used by the ancient Britons, 
who obviously knew something about 
fermentation. Some authorities doubt 
whether the Britons actually used 
woad, since the plant was not a na- 
tive of Britain. However, Dr. Hurry 
thinks the Britons did cultivate it 
because Caesar specifically refers to 
the color blue. I wonder why 
Holmes omitted a discussion of the 
problems of growth and methods in 
his study of ancient Britain. 

Pondering over the state of woad 
in this country, I wrote to William 
A. Dayton, Chief of the Division of 
Dendrology and Range Forest In- 
vestigations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. A  sum- 
mary of his scholarly reply, which 
came by return mail, follows: 

He mentions Julius Caesar and the 
Britons. He doubts that woad is cul- 
tivated here except in botanical gar- 
dens for its historical interest. Woad 
is very local and is sometimes found 
wild. He never saw woad in four 
years spent in the Berkshires but 
that does not mean it may not be 
present. Flora of Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, by Ralph Hoffman, 
does not mention the species. 

Returning to Dr. Hurry, I append 
some interesting facts culled from 
hundreds of entertaining items in his 
book: 

Another Latin word for “woad” is 
glastum. Guesdum is Late Latin for 
the same. Glastonbury may have de- 
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rived its name from. glastum. Names 
like Wadham, Wadsworth, Words- 
worth, and Wadman are derived 
from “woad.” 

Hippocrates recommended a plas- 
ter of woad in ulcer cases. 

Bordeaux owed its early prosperity 
to the trade in woad. 

Woad dye gave some of the fa- 
mous blues used by artists from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

The history of Woad Guilds and 
Dyers’ Guilds established in many 
European cities gives interesting side- 
lights on labor conditions and_poli- 
tical and economic strife. 

Two woad farms existed in Eng- 
land as late as 1930, the last of a 
once prosperous industry. 

The history of woad followed gen- 
eral economic laws. By a restrictive 
policy which included the threat of 
a death penalty, woad merchants suc- 
ceeded for a long time in their at- 
tempts to exclude indigo, first im- 
ported by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in 1631. Progress had its day; 
the cheaper indigo and synthetic dyes 
supplanted woad. 

In loving remembrance, Dr. Hurry 
penned this apostrophe: 

“Isatis tinctoria, hominum  bene- 
factor, in perpetuum ave.” 


MATERIALS 


Teachers interested in passages 
from liturgical Latin for supplement- 
ary and sight reading in the second 
and third year of Latin may now se- 
cure such material in the form of 
loose-leaf sheets, 842 by 11 inches. 
The selections were prepared by 
Sister Mary Donald, B. V. M., of 
Mundelein College, Chicago 4o, Illi- 
nois. They include The Sacrifice 
of Abraham (Genesis 22, 1-19); A 
High Priest Described in  Similes 
(Eccles. 50,1-14); A Curious Queen 
Visits a Wise King (2 Paralip. 9, 
1-12); Prophecy of the Birth of 
Christ (Isaias 9, 2-7); An Interview 
with St. John the Baptist (St. John 
1, 19-28); and The Martyrdom of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch (Roman 
Breviary). The sheets sell for 2¢ 
each in any quantity, postpaid. A 
specimen packet containing one copy 
of each selection may be obtained for 
1o¢ in stamps. Remittances should 
accompany all orders; orders should 
be sent to Sister Mary Donald. 

A bulletin entitled Education for 
the Task Ahead, containing several of 
the papers read at the last Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, may 
be obtained for 50¢ from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky at Lexington. 


ECCE CAESAR NUNC 
TRIUMPHAT! 


By Ernestine F. Leon 
The University of Texas 


N THE movies a Roman general, 

after a successful campaign, always 
rides into the city in triumph from 
the Via Appia. As a matter of his- 
tory, it was not such a simple affair. 
The right to a triumph had to be 
granted by due vote of the Senate, 
and the triumphator and his army 
had to remain outside the pomerium, 
the technical limit of the city, while 
all the elaborate preparations were 
being made. There were displayed 
floats and banners representing scenes 
from the campaigns, the captured 
enemy, rulers, and soldiers, and even 
animals and curios from foreign 
lands. Before a triumph, the area 
around the Porta Triumphalis in the 
Campus Martius, where the proces- 
sion marshaled, must have resembled 
the winter quarters of a modern cir- 
cus. 

The Porta Triumphalis was an arch, 
probably at a site near the northeast 
corner of the sixteenth-century 
church of the Gesu, on the very 
busy modern Via del Plebiscito. It 
may have had no other function than 
to serve as the symbolic point of en- 
trance of a triumphing general. From 
here the line of march proceeded on 
an ancient street of unknown name 
that led south, cutting, near the tem- 
ple of Bellona, the Vicus Pallacinae, 
which followed the north side of the 
Circus Flaminius. The north-south 
street then continued close to the 
east end of the circus. Two very 
ancient temples to Jupiter and Juno, 
respectively, were a short distance to 
the right, that of Apollo much near- 
er. Farther south, where the street 
approached the Capitoline Hill on 
its left, the line was built over by a 
fortress in the Middle Ages. This 
fortress gave rise to the legend that 
there had been here an ancient tower 
lined with mirrors, in which the 
magician Vergil could see reflected 
all that went on in the empire and 
report to the Emperor Augustus. 
Hence the early fourteenth-century 
convent on the site, and the street 
around the Capitoline, were known 
as Tor de’ Specchi (mirror tower). 

The triumphal procession con- 
tinued south from behind the temple 
of Apollo, where some columns of 


the restoration of 32 B.C. have now 


been re-erected, and passed into the 
Forum Holitorium (vegetable mar- 
ket). Here the church of San Nicola 
in Carcere occupies the site of the 
central one of a group of three re- 
publican temples. Opposite, in the 
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shade of the Capitoline, are the re- 
mains of a republican portico. Be- 
tween the Forum Holitorium and the 
Forum Boarium (cattle market), on 
the edge of the Velabrum, the valley 
between the Capitoline and the Pala- 
tine, there was a temple of Fortune. 
The exact site of this temple has not 
been determined; but we are told 
that on the occasion of Caesar’s Gallic 
triumph the axle of his chariot broke 
at this point, a dire omen. In the 
Forum Boarium the line of march 
was not far from the rectangular 
temple, probably the best preserved 
of republican buildings in Rome, and 
the later round temple, which rests 
on a foundation of republican con- 
struction. To the left of the proces- 
sion rose the ancient Ara Herculis 
Maximi and Pompey’s temple to Her- 
cules, the sites of which are now 
covered by the church of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin and adjacent 
buildings. At this point the route 
turned southeast and the procession 
probably traversed the ancient Cir- 
cus Maximus. The circus area was 
cleared for the celebration of the 
Bimillennium of Augustus in 1937, 
and the bowl-end of the restoration 
under the empire can still be seen. 
Leaving the circus the triumphal 
procession of Caesar’s day passed 
along the east end of the Palatine, 
between that hill and the Caelian, to 
a point near where the Colosseum 
was later constructed. Here it turned 
on a street that led to the Summa 
Sacra Via, a place where the Arch 
of Titus now stands. This was the 
highest point of the Velia, an almost 
independent spur of the Palatine now 
covered largely by the ruins of Had- 
rian’s Temple of Venus and Rome. 
The temple of Jupiter Stator rose to 
the left on the slope of the Palatine. 
The ancient pavement visible in front 
of the third-century Basilica of 
Maxentius (Constantine) dates from 
the time of Augustus, and the stones 
may be the very ones upon which 
Horace stood when the bore waylaid 
him. 
The Sacra Via proper extended 
from the Summa Sacra Via to the 
Fornix Fabianus, near where the 
temple of the Deified Julius was built 
after Caesar’s death. It was continued 
by the main street of the Forum, 
which swung diagonally south, pass- 
ing by the temple of Castor and 
along the front of the Basilica Julia 
to the Clivus Capitolinus which 
wound up the hill to the Temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Stretches 
of the pavement of this street were 
revealed in the excavations of the 
1930's, and form part of the modern 
street by which one may reach the 
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museum in the Palazzo Caffarelli 
built on the site of the great temple. 

At one time Caesar had temporary 
colonnades built over the line of the 
procession in the Forum. He cele- 
brated five triumphs, four in one 
month, on returning to Rome after 
the struggles following the death of 
Pompey—the — Gallic, Alexandrian, 
Pontic, African, and Spanish, each 
differing from the others its 
equipment and display of spoils 
(Suetonius, Caes. 37). The Gallic 
triumph, the most splendid, obvi- 
ously, did not end until after dark; 
for Caesar mounted the Capitol by 
torchlight, with forty 
carrying lamps on his right and left 
—thus foreshadowing the use of the 
elephant in American political cam- 
paign parades! In the Pontic triumph 
the slogan VENI VIDI VICI was 
displayed on a banner. 

A line of such length—over two 
and a half miles—must have been 
decidedly wearing, not only on the 
marching captives, but even on the 
victorious general himself, riding 
along and greeting the spectators 
from a springless chariot. It had the 
advantage of giving the entire pop- 
ulation of the city and the surround- 
ing countryside a chance to view its 
wonders from buildings the 
slopes of the hills along the line of 
march, These were probably dec- 
orated with banners and lights, and 
from them flowers were undoubtedly 
strewn, as has been the custom 
through the Middle Ages down to 
the present day in ecclesiastical and 
other processions. 

Eta Sigma Phi, classics fraternity, 
will hold its twenty-fifth national 
convention on April ro and 11 at 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Geor- 


gia. 


elephants 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the League’s teach- 
er placement service depends upon 
the extent to which prospective em- 
ployers are informed about this serv- 
ice. Heads of classics departments 
and directors of placement bureaus 
are earnestly requested to refer to 
the Director of the Service Bureau 
any prospective employers whose re- 
quests for teachers of Latin or Greek 
they themselves are not able to fill. 
For full information about this Place- 
ment Service, see THe CLAssICcAL 
Ovt.ook for October, 1952 (page 4). 

ie 


THE HONEY STEALER 


After the Greek of Theocritus, 
Idyll XIX 


By Anna Peart MacVay 
Athens, Ohio 


A bad bee once stung Love, the thief, 
When pilfering honey from the 
hive; 
His finger-tips she pricked beneath, 
Not sparing one of all the five. 


He cried outright, nor ceased to blow 
Upon his hand, and stamped the 
ground, 
And leaped in pain, then ran to show 
To Aphrodite's self the wound. 


He hoped to ease the stinging pain 
In mother’s love and sympathy; 

So he began loud to complain: 
“So small a beastie is the bee! 


Yet great hurts makes she after all.” 
The mother smiling said: “But 
what? 
Art thou not like the bees? So small 
Yet great hurts make, nor care a 
jot.” 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


ROMAN BRITAIN 


Professor Edward C. Echols, of 
the University of Alabama, writes as 
follows of his visit to Roman Britain: 

“We covered something like 1900 
miles in Roman Britain in eighteen 
days, four of us in one of the small 
English cars of aged vintage. We 
landed at Holyhead, Wales, not far 
from Segontium, the fort originally 
designed to keep out Irish invaders! 
We then drove down the east coast 
of Wales, visiting Chester and 
Wroxeter, to the beautifully exposed 
amphitheater at Caerleon, near New- 
port. We visited the Chedworth 
Villa, Oxford, Bath, Wells, Chiches- 
ter, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Lewes, 
Dover, and then Richborough, the 
great fort near Dover, a fascinating 
site. From Richborough we went via 
Canterbury to London. We called 
the next morning upon Mr. B. Ash- 
mole, Keeper of the Greek and Ro- 
man antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum, who showed us over the vase 
collection and the sculpture galleries 
—a most charming and generous 
man. 

“We spent some time next at the 
only Roman theater yet found in 
Britain, near St. Albans, and from 
there journeyed to Cambridge, where 
we lingered for some time. The Uni- 
versity was on vacation at the time, 
but a friend came back and showed 
us over the colleges. It was daffodil 
time and perfectly beautiful. We 
went from Oxford quickly through 
Lincoln and York, but we did stop 
off at the mile and a half of Roman 
road uncovered near Goathland, a 
wild spot away off in the moor 
country, found after much toil and 
trouble. It is an impressive thing to 
see the old road stopping and start- 
ing, too, right out in the open moor 
land. It is quite well preserved; it 
was a part of the great north road 
towards Edinburgh. 

“We went from there to Hexham, 
on the Wall. By that time it was 
really and truly spring, so we had a 
marvelous two days on the Wall— 
just right for Kodachrome! I have 
about two hundred: shots, made at 
various places. With these and the 
‘Roman Britain’ filmstrips available 
in London I hope to be able to work 
up an advanced course in Roman 
Britain, perhaps for college students 
majoring in English history. 

“All in all, it was a most informa- 
tive trip. I have fallen in love with 
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Hadrian’s Wall and the Wall coun- 
try, and I want to go back sometime 
for a walking trip along the full 
length of the Wall.” 

MARCH ACTIVITIES 

Miss Clara Berdan, of Albert Lea 
(Minn.) High School, writes: 

“Last year our Caesar students 
prepared a radio broadcast featuring 
the story of Considius. A tape re- 
cording of the broadcast was made. 
We made it on a Magna Recorder 
R.P.M. 7 1/2. It shows what can be 
done as a class project—although | 
think too much such work can be 
distracting. If any teachers care to 
borrow the recording, we shall be 
glad to send it to them, for postage 
both ways.” Teachers interested in 
borrowing the recording — should 
write to Miss Berdan. 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: 

“In March we give to eighth-grade 
students visiting our school a mimeo- 
graphed letter telling them something 
of the value of Latin and why it is 
taught in high school.” Teachers in- 
terested in the text of the letter may 
write to Mrs. Burton. 

A FAMOUS PUN 

Miss Marjorie David, of the High 
School at Pueblo, Colorado, writes: 

“Everyone is familiar with the 
message of Julius Caesar, ‘Veni, vidi, 
vici, as with the similar message of 
our own times, ‘Saw sub, sank same.’ 
But perhaps not all teachers are 
familiar with the still shorter message 
of Sir Charles Napier, of England. 
In 1843, wishing to announce his 
victory at Hyderabad in the division 
of Sind in India, he sent to England 
the one word Peccavi—l! have 
sinned’ (Sind).” 

MORE MODERN LATIN 

Readers expressed such interest in 
Professor Dorothy Keur’s excerpts 
from the schedules of faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Groningen, 
in Holland, as published in our last 
issue, that she has sent us these addi- 
tional items: 

“Reinardus Wilhelmus Zandvoort 
litteras Anglicas saeculi decimi sexti 
et decimi septimi interpretabitur die 
Lunae hora II; syntaxin historicam 
docebit die Lunae hora III; rudi- 
menta linguae Anglicae medii aevi 
docebit die lovis horis IX et X; 
linguam Anglicam medii aevi pro- 
vectioribus tradet die Iovis hora XI]; 
priscos scriptores Anglicos candidatis 
explicabit die Veneris horis II et III; 
de arte et viis linguas litterasque 
Francogallicas, Germanicas, Anglicas 
docendi die et hora postea consti- 
tuendis aget. 

“Albertus Egges van Giffen prae- 


historiam et archaeologiam Germani- 
cam docebit die Martis hora XI; ex- 
ercitationes practicas moderabitur 
horis sibi et auditoribus commodis. 

“Bernardus Hendricus van Bath 
capita selecta historiae socialis et 
oeconomicae exponet die Martis horis 
II et Ill; candidatorum exercitia prac- 
tica de historia sociali et oeconomica 
moderabitur die Mercurii horis II et 
Ill. 

“Sijbrandus Keijser, professor ex- 
traordinarius, radiologiam docebit die 
Lunae hora IX; anatomiam Roent- 
genianam tractabit die Mercurii hora 
X, roentgenologiam die lovis hora XI 
post ferias hibernas. 

“Philippus Henricus Kuenen pe- 
trologiam die Veneris hora X doce- 
bit; capita geologiae die lovis hora 
IX tractabit; geologiam diebus Martis 
hora X et lovis hora XII docebit; ex- 
ercitiis practicis palaeontologiae prae- 
erit die Saturni horis X et XI. 

“Johannes Cornelius Gerretsen de 
theoria relativa aget die Martis horis 
IX-XI,;  geometriam sublimiorem 
tradet die Mercurii horis X-XII; al- 
gebram abstractam docebit die lovis 
horis [X-XI.” 


LATIN INSTITUTE, 1953 


By Henry C. MontcomMery 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The Sixth Latin Institute will be 
held by the American Classical Lea- 
gue on June 18, 19, 20, 1953, at the 
League’s headquarters in Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. ~ 

A program of interest to teachers 
of the classics, in both high school 
and college, is being planned. The 
preliminary draft of the program will 
appear in THe Crassica OvutTLooK 
for April. 

Headquarters and the registration 
desk for the Institute will be in Ham- 
ilton Hall Dormitory, on the south 
campus of the University. The cost 
per day will be about $5.00. This 
charge will include room (with two 
persons in a room), all meals, bed 
linen, and towels. No charges will 
be made until guests actually arrive, 
and there will be no advance regis- 
tration fee. University officials re- 
quest, however, that so far as possi- 
ble registration for partial days be 
avoided. Those who plan to attend 
are urged to send in registrations at 
once, so that adequate preparations 
for the comfort and convenience of 
all may be assured. Registrations 
should be addressed to the American 
Classical League, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

South Hall, adjacent to Hamilton 
Hall, has been ‘reserved especially for 
Catholic Sisters; members of religious 


orders are accordingly extended a 
most cordial invitation to attend. 
Oxford is on Routes 27 and 73. 
Persons driving their own cars will 
find the journey a beautiful one at 
that season. Those coming by rail 
may choose one of several routes. Ox- 
ford is thirty-five miles from Cin- 
cinnati and there are good bus con- 
nections. Oxford is twenty miles from 
Middletown, Ohio, which is served 
by the New York Central Railroad 
and which has good bus connections 
with Oxford. Oxford is also twenty- 
five miles from Richmond, Indiana, 
which is served by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and which has good bus 
connections with Oxford. Persons 
coming by ‘plane should fly to Cin- 
cinnati and then complete the jour- 
ney to Oxford by bus. 
ie 


THE RIDER AND HIS 
HORSE AS A UNIT 
OF MEASUREMENT 
By Evucenr S. McCartney 

University of Michigan 

Several parts of the body, such as 
the finger, hand, forearm, arm, and 
foot, have been used in measuring 
length, and we also have span, reach, 
step, stride, and pace. Such units are 
taken as a matter of course, but a 
far more interesting one is the com- 
bined height of a rider and _ his 
mount. 

We are told by Strabo (16, 2, 17) 
that there was found on the plain of 
Marcras (Palestine) a dead dragon 
with jaws large enough to admit a 
man on horseback, and that horsemen 
on opposite sides of the carcass could 
not see each other. According to 
Procopius (5, 19, 13), the channels of 
the Reman aqueducts were so wide 
and high that a man on_ horseback 
could ride through them. (Procopius 
doubtless had in mind a dry specus, 
but even so his statement is an exag- 
eration. ) 

In more recent times a traveler in 
Palestine saw on the plain of Acre 
the common mustard growing as 
high as a horse and its rider (H. B. 
Tristram, The Natural History of 
the Bible, Tenth Edition |London, 
1911], p. 472). The same unit of 
measurement was used by Grandma 
Moses in describing the results of a 
severe thunderstorm in 1867. She says 
that it washed in a field of corn “a 
gully so deep that a man could ride 
on horseback in it, out of sight” 
(Grandma Moses: My Life’s History 
[New York, 1948] p. 25). 

It is not unnatural to use the com- 
bined height of a horse and its rider 
as a unit of measurement, for several 
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keen judges of horsemanship have 
commented on the apparent oneness 
of a skillful rider and his horse and 
have compared them to a centaur. A 
number of tribes that saw a mounted 
horseman for the first time regarded 
the man and the horse as one being. 
Among the notable examples of this 
misconception were the Mayans, who 
were terrified by their first en- 
counter with the cavalry of Cortés. 
im 


THE THREE “GREATS” 
By Konrap Gries 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


HAT ALL is not well with the 

study of Latin is a truism which 
needs elaboration. The steady 
change in the form and content of 
secondary -school textbooks (cf. 
W. L. Carr, “Changing Emphases in 
the Teaching of Latin,” THe Crassi- 
cAL Ovurtook XXVIIE | 1951], 88-go), 
the existence of institutes and work- 
shops “devoted to strengthening and 
vitalizing Latin instruction,” the fre- 
quent articles in professional journals 
lamenting the situation and suggest- 
ing remedies for it, the tone of resig- 
nation encountered e/ passant in cur- 
rent classical books and periodicals— 
all point in the same direction. Yet 
classicists in this country—and, | am 
sure, many non-classicists, both edu- 
cators and laymen—would submit 
that Latin can be a fruitful subject 
on both the secondary-school and the 
college level, containing great cul- 
tural, historical, literary and practical 
values in the direct contact it pro- 
vides with a language and civilization 
that forms one of the broad bases for 
our Western way of life. 

What, then, is it that causes so 
many—from administrators to school 
children—to look askance at this sub- 
ject, to deny the validity of the 
claims advanced in its behalf, even to 
work militantly for its exclusion 
from the curriculum? And this des- 
pite all the attempts that have been 
made to make it more attractive 
through the elimination of linguistic 
difficulties, the socialization of con- 
tents, the use of audio-visual aids, and 
the countless other devices known to 
every teacher of Latin in this coun- 
try. 

Though there is, of course, no one 
cause for a given situation, but rather 
a multiplicity of factors of varying 
importance, it is the contention of 
this paper that one main reason, at 
least, for the disregard into which 
Latin has fallen is the reluctance of 
svllabus makers and enforcers to de- 
part from the great triumvirate: 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil. Attempts in 


this direction have been made, to be 
sure. Syllabi and textbooks now pro- 
vide second-year readings in Livy, 
Pliny, Apuleius, and Medieval Latin, 
not to mention “made” Latin like 
Ritchie’s Argonauts; the third year 
may include Ovid, Pliny, Sallust, 
Suetonius, Aulus Gellius; and other 
poets are ranked with Vergil in the 
fourth year. A similar effort was at 
the basis of the experimental substi- 
tution of Vergil for Caesar in the 
second year reported a few years ago 
(see The Classical Journal for No- 
vember, 1947, and November, 1948). 
Yet the hard core of the syllabus has 
remained the great triad, and it is 
their vocabulary, syntax, and diction 
that determines the course of the 
fateful preparatory first year, and it 
is these that Regents, scholarship, 
and other examinations are likely to 
postulate. 

So strong a tradition must have 
good grounds for its inception and 
persistence, and so it is. Not merely 
is it easy to point to the supremacy 
in Latin literature of the great three. 
Arranged as they are, they also form 
a suitable gradus ad Parnassum, as it 
were, leading from the comparatively 
easy to the comparatively difficult in 
three well-defined stages. Concen- 
trated on the “Golden Age” of the 
language, they further provide an 
excellent gateway to a study of the 
best known, most exciting, perhaps 
most important period of Roman his- 
tory and civilization. Studied each 
throughout a vear, they lend a uni- 
formity in vocabulary, style, and sub- 
ject matter to the course that would 
seem conducive to easier teaching 
and better learning. And, finally, 
their practically uniform application 
throughout the country makes for 
efficiency and facility in the transfer 
of pupils from school to school and 
from school to college. 

With such good arguments in their 
favor, what objections can be suffi- 
ciently valid to call the use of these 
authors into question? The thesis 
here presented rests upon one all- 
important premise: that in order to 
achieve its aims any subject must be 
taught at a level compatible with the 
abilities and interests of the learner. 
This premise, it should be noted, 
does not imply elevating the pupil to 
the role of arbiter over that which is 
to be learned, but it does involve a 
sympathetic consideration of _ his 
background and maturity. Now chil- 
dren of high-school age are not 
normally interested in grammatical 
structure; nor in literary (or other) 
history; nor in military campaigns, 
nor in ancient politics, no matter 
how pertinent to the contemporary 
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scene; nor in philosophy or philo- 
sophic poetry—or any poetry; nor 
in the subtleties of rhetoric or poetic 
diction. Picture a student of French 
committed to a four-year course cen- 
tering on the memoirs of Marshal 
Foch, the orations of Bossuet, and 
the poetry of Victor Hugo; or a for- 
eign student of American English 
following a sequence of General 
Pershing, Daniel Webster, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. The literary 
excellence of the Latin authors apart, 
is this not just what is largely being 
done at the present? Nor is the un- 
suitability of the contents the only 
weakness of this program: a diet 
more or less restricted to Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil is bound to yield 
a limited and warped picture of 
Rome and its people. War and dic- 
tatorship, politics and invective, high 
ideals and profundity of thought, and 
always gravitas, dignitas, pietas—to 
the average pupil who thinks at all 
there is something lifeless, if not in- 
human, about these ancients; they 
seem a breed of men apart. and this 
gap between the contemporary and 
the ancient makes it hard for him to 
realize that Latin is a language that 
was and can be used for all the mani- 
fold purposes to which the vernacu- 
lar is put, just as is French or Ger- 
man or Spanish, 

From this line of reasoning it fol- 
lows that, at least for the secondary 
schools, the fetish of “classical” Latin 
must be abandoned, if Latin is not 
to remain the dead subject it became 
through the stubbornness of the Ren- 
aissance Ciceronians in their opposi- 
tion to the wiser attitude displayed by 
the great Erasmus, who used Latin, 
as it had been used all through the 
Middle Ages, as a living, changing, 
flexible instrument for the communi- 
cation of pertinent, contemporary 
thought (see the Ciceronianus of 
Erasmus). Such an emphasis upon 
communication should lead, as a first 
reform, to the initial use of the 
direct. method, occasionally advo- 
cated and even applied in this coun- 
try (see C. W. E. Peckett, “Direct 
Method and the Classics,” The Classi- 
cal Journal 46 [1951], 331 ff.; cf. 
W. L. Carr, “‘Objective Words’ in 
First-Year Latin”’ Tue 
Ovtitook XXIII [1946], 33-34 and 
John Kk. Colby, “Latin Sounds Well,” 
ibid. XXVI [1948], 19). I am not 
one of those who believe that it is 
possible within the time at our dis- 
posal to teach our large classes to 
speak Latin (or any other foreign 
language, for that matter). Yet the 
vitality and the variety given to the 
daily lesson by the frequent injec- 
tion of the spoken word are of in- 
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disputable motivational value, the 
learner’s natural desire to use his new 
acquisition (even to show it off) can 
be to some degree met thereby; and 
the ability to understand, which can 
be imparted, combined with the op- 
portunity to hear and pronounce the 
Latin, increases appreciation of some 
of its essential features, which de- 
pend, as with all languages, upon 
aural impact and oral participation. 
Only the relinquishment of the con- 
cept that the first year must prepare 
for Caesar will make possible the in- 
troduction of the kind of vocabulary 
called for by such a procedure: test- 
udines, acies, impetum facere must 
yield to beri, ita est and pila ludere. 

To return to the premise that 
teacher presentation and learner re- 
ceptivity must be on the same level: 
The spoken approach, used skilfully, 
will provide a more meaningful in- 
troduction to the two aspects of 
Latin that separate it most from the 
modern Occidental tongues, and 
which should be stressed rather than 
slighted—its inflectional systems and 
its variable word order—than can be 
achieved by a systematic, logical, 
formal presentation of grammatical 
principles. Of course a beginner’s text 
must be built around grammatical 
material, judiciously arranged in or- 
der of ascending difficulty and de- 
scending utility, but it should not 
look like a copy of Allen and 
Greenough with expanded illustrative 
material. At the core of each lesson 
should be reading matter with good 
conversational potentialities, provid- 
ing abundant repetition of old matter 
together with the introduction of a 
very few new items. Such items, 
both morphological and syntactical, 
are best taught functionally—e.g. not 
by listing the kinds of accusatives 
and ablatives, or the forms of the 
declensions; but by teaching how 
the Romans asked and answered the 
questions “When?” “How long?” 
“Where?” etc., and by drilling such 
facts as that -as, -os always indicate 
plural accusatives, while -i may be a 
nominative plural, a genitive singular, 
a dative singular, even an ablative or 
vocative singular, and hence requires 
greater care in handling. Constant 
encountering of such linguistic phe- 
nomena, and the very gradual ac- 
cumulation of a usable vocabulary, 
will give a feeling of mastery and 
achievement much to be preferred to 
the hopelessness and disinterest with 
which the average pupil looks at his 
Caesar or Cicero. 

Where, however, is one to find the 
“reading matter with conversational 
potentialities” that will render feasi- 
ble the method outlined thus far? 


Certainly not in the three “Greats.” 
And perhaps not in extant Latin at 
all, for the first year. Then let us 
have “made” Latin, dealing boldly 
with those aspects of ancient Rome 
that will appeal to the secondary- 
school boy and girl (cf. the remarks 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
CriassicaL OutLook for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


of. Waldo E. Sweet in “Dr. Ge- 
wecke’s Experimental Materials in 
Latin 1,” The Classical Weekly 44 
[1951], 166-168). Here, indeed a not- 
able beginning has been made in the 
majority of our modern first-year 
texts, with their emphasis on reading 
for meaning, their ever-increasing 
amounts of reading materials, and 
their gradual introduction of new 
words with plenty of chance for re- 
call, as well as their choice of read- 
ing matter content. Reference should 
be made here also to experiments like 
the Latin translation by G. Merten 
of Wilhelm Busch’s immortal Max 
und Moritz (Munich, Braun’ und 
Schneider, 1933), and more recently 
that of the Italian classic Pinocchio 
(Pinoculus, in’ Latinum sermonem 
conversum ab Henrico Maffacini, 
Florence, Casa Editrice Marzocco, 
1950), though both of these exceed 
in difficulty what American pupils of 
high-school level could handle. 

But these principles, especially the 
last mentioned, should be applied as 
well to the second and third years. 
There is abundant written material 
from the ancient world—and from 
that of the Middle Ages—which will 
captivate our American youngsters’ 
imaginations. To be sure, this ma- 
terial may not be suited for school- 
room use in the form in which it 
now stands, either because its Lat- 
inity is not impeccable (according to 
Ciceronian standards) or because its 
difficulty in vocabulary and syntax is 
too great. Then let us rewrite this 
material to make it suitable, keeping 
always in mind the principles of slow 
introduction of the new, plentiful 
repetition of the old, meaningful and 
appropriate content. (For an indica- 


tion of how such rewriting can suc- 
cessfully be achieved, see for example 
the two British series of Latin read- 
ers: The First and Second Latin 
Readers by C. J. Vincent, Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1937 and Roa 
and Romani by C. E. Robinson, 
Cambridge at the University Press, 
1941.) Roman_ history, philosophy, 
letters, fiction, biography; the Vul- 
gate; the wealth of Medieval Latin 
literature with all its charm and all 
its historical significance—there is a 
plenitude of source material from 
which to draw. Let us realize that 
the literary values we classicists see 
in the glories of ancient Rome can 
have but little meaning for the aver- 
age secondary-school youth; that for 
him the values of Latin lie at a 
lower, though no less fruitful, level; 
that for him the tangible results of 
his work will result from a_first- 
hand acquaintance with a language, 
a people, a mentality far removed 
indeed from those of his own society 
vet fundamental to many of the as- 
pects of that society that are most 
precious to us. And let us make it 
possible for him to gain this ac- 
quaintance on his own terms, within 
the compass of his own maturity and 
range of interests. 
ie 


GEORGE A. LAND 


As this issue goes to press we re- 
ceive the sad news of the sudden 
death on Inauguration Day of George 
A. Land, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Council of the 
American Classical League. 

Dr. Land was born in Pennsylvan- 
ia, and was graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College in 1905. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Cornell University in 
1913. At the time of his death he 
was head of the Department of Latin 
in Newton High School, Newton- 
ville, Mass., a post which he had held 
for many years. 

He was active in all the classical 
organizations of which he was a 
member, and in 1944-45 was Presi- 
dent of the Classical Association of 
New England. He was deeply inter- 
tested in the work of the American 
Classical League. He had long been 
a member of the Council of the 
League, and was loyal in attending its 
meetings. 

Last year Dr. Land made many 
new friends in connection with his 
work as Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Latin Institute of 
the American Classical League. His 
loss will be felt among classicists the 
country over. —L.B.L. 
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CUM ONCE MORE 


By Harris 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


IN MY turn cannot let John 

Gummere’s article (in Tue Cias- 
sicaL Outtook XXIX, p. 48) and 
Dorrance White’s review (ibid., p. 
60) pass without saying something 
further. A criticism of a criticism is 
not usually expected to throw much 
light on the original issue, but in this 
case I feel that several important 
things have been left unsaid. 

First of all, it is to be noted that 
a preposition is to a certain extent 
an anomaly and a contradiction in a 
group of languages such as the vari- 
ous Indo-European tongues, which 
are called inflected, with the under- 
standing that the inflectional element 
is placed at the end of the word. 
(This is of importance, since some 
languages, like Bantu, inflect at the 
beginning of the word, primarily; 
Latin is structurally nearer to Bantu, 
in point of inflection, than to Eng- 
lish, which is rapidly approaching 
the position of a non-inflected lan- 
guage, like Chinese.) The  Indo- 
Furopean languages express a whole 
set of concepts, such as place where, 
by appending certain final elements 
or endings to the stem. These could 
be called post-positions, the final 
counterparts of the initial pre-posi- 
tions. These endings, however, are 
thoroughly amalgamated with the 
stem and have no longer any sep- 
arate meaning; pro still has a clear 
meaning, whereas -o or -es has not. 
(In Finnish, where a dozen and a 
half “cases” are used, we see clearly 
the suffixing of “post-positions” 
which are still recognizable as roots 
bearing a specific meaning, as Latin 
pro or cum.) 

Now these two types of formation, 
that which prefixes and that which 
suffixes, exist side by side. We can 
see fairly clearly that the suffixed 
elements are older, on the basis of 
close agreement among the Indo- 
European languages, the preposition, 
however, supplies new categories of 
meaning, as the process of suffixing 
inflectional elements became non- 
productive at an early date. And 
when the student asks, or wonders, 
why Caesar departs into Gaul with 
his legions (cum plus ablative), but 
wins a battle with his wits (just 
ablative), the only fair answer is that 
the first way of putting matters dates 
from a (late) period in which the 
old use of adding elements to the end 
of the word was dead. For language 
is an accretion and a continuum, and 
is ruled by no inexorable logic, but 


by man’s imperfect memory and his 
eternal desire to try something new. 
Some things remain which we don’t 
understand—stat nominis umbra. 


0000 
DON’T MISS IT! 


Another good program is promised 
for the Sixth Latin Institute, to be 
held by the American Classical 
League at Oxford, Ohio, under the 
sponsorship of Miami University, on 
June 18, 19, and 20, 1953. Experi- 
enced teachers of Latin will speak on 
emphases that are considered “musts” 
for the classroom. There will be 
colored slides showing recent trips 
through Greece and Italy. Excellent 
speakers will tell us how to handle, 
discreetly but vigorously, the con- 
versational method in the classroom; 
how to stage a Greek play in the 
original, how to review Latin with 
college students. We shall sing some 
Latin songs. A question-and-answer 
panel, conducted by one of our live- 
liest classical teachers, will bring at 
least three teachers to their feet at 
once. There will be many other fea- 
tures, not the least of which will be 
the good meals and comfortable 
lodging provided by the University, 
and that happy spirit that always per- 
vades a conference when good classi- 
cists get together! 

Dorrance S. White 
Chairman, Program Committee 


Why did the Oscan say imad-en, 
“from the bottom up,” while his con- 
temporary, the Roman, said ex imo? 

But several things about the prep- 
ositions are clear. They accompany 
certain cases for reasons which were 
later forgotten, but which provide the 
“rational” sort of answer everyone 
wants and everyone can understand. 
Latin trans “takes” an accusative be- 
cause it was originally a present part- 
iciple, from a stem tra- (cf. Sanskrit 
tarati, “he crosses,” Latin tramza, “the 
woof, crossing thread,” tramés, “cross 
path”); its direct object was naturally 
in the accusative. The same is true 
of apud, which was originally a per- 
fect active participle of the -wot- 
type, as in Greek accusative singular 
eidota, from *ueid-uot-m, Sanskrit 
vid-vat-. The root ap- meant “get 
reach, attain” (cf. Sanskrit apnoti, 
“he reaches”), and thus apud Ger- 
manos means literally “having gotten 
to the Germans.” The accusative is 
only natural as a direct object. On 
the other hand, we cannot say, with 
Dr. Gummere, that “the appropriate 
case would be used in any event”; 
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who could predict that the Indians 
would say devesu (locative!) icchati, 
“he reaches the gods”? Language, 
although “rational,” is not “logical,” 
and there are many ways of saying 
things. 

Now we come to the problem of 
what a preposition “takes.” It follows 
from the above that the preposition 
came to supply a special significance 
at a late date; it tolerated and did 
not supplant the old ending, which 
was well ingrained in the pattern of 
the language. To the Roman it was 
more sensible to say cum fratre than 
*cumfratr, so he carried along the 
old paraphernalia beside the new. 
Cum no more required or “gov- 
erned” the ablative than it did any 
other case; it merely suffered it to 
co-exist. And so in the Greek syn 
podi, the accompanying preposition 
takes a dative, which is originally ac- 
tually a locative, whereas Sanskrit 
has “no body of words having for 
their prevailing office the ‘govern- 
ment of nouns” (Whitney), vet 
fares well enough. This shows the 
late date, in terms of IE chronology, 
at which people became dissatisfied 
with their fathers’ ways, and had to 
wear before, like the Scotsman his 
sporran, what their remote ancestors 
wore behind. 

Of course this matter of “taking” 
various cases is not peculiar to the 
preposition. Why does vescor “gov- 
ern” the ablative, whereas persuadeo 
uses a dative? Behind such differences 
lie clear historical reasons. Vescor 
originally meant “eat, feed on,” and 
so takes a_ locative ablative; per- 
suadeo is related to Latin suavis, 
Greek hedys (*suadu-) and meant 
“be sweet to,” hence the dative. Not 
every “anomaly” of this kind is fully 
understood, but by far the greater 
part has been investigated satisfactor- 
ily, and it is the business of the 
linguist, using the comparative and 
historical methods, to work out the 
residue of problems that remain. 

Although I agree with what Dr. 
Gummere says regarding the process 
of making students aware of differ- 
ences in various languages, which 
seems to me an important part of 
education in general and an essential 
aspect of language study, vet I can- 
not bring myself to concur with his 
statement that “English verbs have 
only two tense forms, present and 
preterit; all the rest of the tenses so- 
called are indicated by the addition 
of function words.” Now the term 
tense refers to a distinction made in 
time sequence, not in form; the fu- 
ture “I will go” is not formed in the 
Latin manner by adding -bo or by 
using a subjunctive form (sittan7), 
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nor in the Greek, Indic, or Slavic 
manner with a -s(i)- stem formant 
before the ending. But it represents 
future time as well as any of these, 
and by virtue of this is, in fact, a 
future tense. And should we innovate 
in the next thousand years several 
new ways of expressing various shad- 
ings of time-distinction, they will 
represent historically a different level 
and a different formation, but will 
be none the less, in the eves of God 
and man, tenses. 

In his last paragraph Mr. White 
proposes the law of expediency. “If 
all the pro’s, cum’s, and sine’s that 
the pupil will ever see ‘take’ the abla- 
tive, let’s say so and cut his worries 
as short as possible.” (No one had 
suggested teaching Ennian_ or Pet- 
ronian Latin, but even there should 
not the student be aware that there 
are differences, and that Latin is not 
an inflexible divine gift revealed to 
the Romans? ) Now | don’t maintain 
that there is any virtue in applying 
historical and comparative linguistics 
where it will be gertain to confuse; 
but even in high school certain “an- 
omalies” and “perverse ways of put- 
ting things” can be best understood 
by reference to development. And 
for the college student to be ignorant 
of the basic types of languages and 
the basic trends which modify and 
preserve languages seems to me to 
admit a vast lacuna and_ blindness. 
The chemist who can balance equa- 
tions but knows nothing of nuclear 
physics can never claim a broad edu- 
cation in science, whereas our lan- 
guage students all too often, when 
they can merely parse, repeat para- 
digms, and even sight-read a_ little, 
receive a pat on the back and are 
told they are coming along in the 
language pretty well. Latin study 
becomes something quite different 
from language study, and the attrac- 
tions of Latin have diminished in a 
day which has come to recognize 
that Latin literature has contributed 
no more than three authors to the 
body of first-rate world literature, of 
whom one alone (Vergil) is read in 
a four-year high school curriculum. 

But by adding a proper measure of 
linguistics to the study of the classical 
languages we can provide a real basis 
for further language work, and give 
students, along with the tolerance 
which comes from studying the 
speech of other men, an insight into 
that most essential concomitant of 
human thought, language itself. For 
beside history, and philosophy, and 
psychology, and anthropology stands 
the discipline of linguistics, perhaps 
even more basic than these; for they 
investigate various areas of thought 


and meaning, whereas _ linguistics 
reaches toward the meaning of mean- 
ing. 


NIGHT SONG 
By Joun Corsy 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Noctis aestivae 
Luna clarens 

Ridet festive 
Exoriens. 

Luce serena 
Coelo pendet. 

Super terrena 
Resplendet. 


Eu, Philomela, 
Cur deplangis? 

Semper, misella, 
Noctem angis? 


BOOK NOTES 


Colucti: Salutati De Laboribus Her- 
culis. Edited by B. L. Ullman. Zi- 
rich: Thesaurus Mundi, 1951. 2 
Vols. Pp. xiv plus 352; 353-660. 
$6.00, from Philip C. Duschnes, 66 
E. 56 Sc., New York 22, N. Y. 

It is the aim of the Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Latinorum Mediae et 
Recentioris Aetatis t0 publish signif- 
icant Latin works of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, in editions pre- 
pared and annotated by scholars of 
great distinction. Eminently worthy 
of inclusion in such a series is Pro- 
fessor Ullman’s edition of Coluccio 
Salutati’s De Laboribus Herculis, a 
work here published for the first 
time. 

The fourteenth-century Flerentine 
Coluccio Salutati, “one of the most 
important humanists of the early 
Renaissance,” and in a sense “a bridge 
between the mediaeval period and 
the Renaissance,” spent many years 
upon the four books comprising this 
work. Beginning with a defense of 
poetry in the first book, he pro- 
ceeded in the three following books 
to a lengthy study of the labors of 
Hercules, as they are recounted or 
discussed by various ancient and 
mediaeval writers. He gives extended 
interpretations of the legends which 
are, as we should expect, elaborate, 
allegorical, and fanciful. He draws 
analogies from the Bible, and intro- 
duces highly imaginative etymologi- 
cal and other speculation. Neverthe- 
less, Coluccio shows an amazing first- 
hand acquaintance with Latin auth- 
ors. His discussion of the story of the 
Augean stables, for example, in III, 
36, makes use of material from Pliny 
the Elder, Seneca, Ausonius, Boccac- 
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cio, Lactantius, Statius, Ovid, and 
Priscian. 

Professor Ullman has set up his 
edition as follows: A praefatio, illus- 
trated with two manuscript repro- 
ductions; the text of the De Labori- 
bus Herculis; the text of Coluccio’s 
“prima editio” of the theme—an un- 
finished letter on the interpretation 
of Seneca’s play, Hercules Furens, 
composed in response to a query 
from a fellow Florentine; a fragment 
of the “first edition,” found by Pro- 
fessor Ullman in a codex the 
British Museum, an Index Capitum, 
and an Index Auctorum. There are 
a few typographical errors, but the 
work is in general very carefully 
edited, and well printed. 

Interest in the Latin of the post- 
classical period is increasing. The 
present work forms an important ad- 
dition to the corpus of Renaissance 
Latin now available for study. 


—L.B.L. 


Selecta Latinitatis Scripta Auctorum 
Recentiorum (Saec. XV-XX). By 
Aemilius Springhetti, S. J. Rome: 
Pontificia, Universitas Gregoriana, 
1951. Pp. xi plus 775. Paperbound. 
$4.00. 

It would be a salutary experience 
for any student who thinks of Latin 
as something which died a long time 
ago merely to leaf through the pages 
of this amazing book. Within its 
covers are presented prose essays 
written in fluent, idiomatic Latin by 
166 authors dating from the fifteenth 
century to our own times. Among 
them are Antonius Bacci, Guglielmus 
Budaeus, Desiderius Erasmus, Aegidius 
Forcellini, Galileo Galilei, Hugo 
Grotius, the English Latimer and 
More, the Scotch George Buchanan, 
and Popes Leo XIII and Pius X, X1, 
and XII. (An American reader nat- 
urally misses Bonamicus Actensis — 
Goodwin Beach. ) 

After a preface including a letter 
from Bacci to the editor and one 
from the editor to the reader, the 
book is divided into seven parts: 
Quaestiones De Lingua Latina; His- 
toria (Elogia, Annales, Descrip- 
tiones); Sanctorum Vitae et Mores; 
Philosophia, lus; Theologia; Scien- 
tiae, Artes; Commercium Epistolare 
De Variis Rebus. Within each divi- 
sion all sorts of interesting and arrest- 
ing themes are treated. There is an 
Auctorum Index and a Rerum In- 
dex. 

This book is to be followed by 
four others. Assuredly the volumes 
when completed will demonstrate 
conclusively that the title of the ser- 
ies, Latinitas Perennis, is aptly chosen. 


—L.B.L. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2, 3, and 4, 
1953. 

The Classical Association of New 
England will hold its annual meeting 
at Deerfield Academy on March 
20-21, 1953. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States will hold its spring 
meeting in Philadelphia, April 17-18. 

The Foreign Language Conference 
of the University of Kentucky, which 
in 1952 attracted teachers and_ stu- 
dents of foreign languages from 
thirty-eight states and eight foreign 
countries, will be held in 1953 on 
April 23, 24, and 25, at Lexington, 
ky. 

Classicists were delighted to learn 
recently that the United States gov- 
ernment will in the future extend 
grants under the Fulbright Act to 
teachers of the classics for study at 
the American Academy in Rome. 
Successful candidates will receive 
grants to cover oceanic transporta- 
tion, tuition at the American Acad- 
emy during the Summer Session, and 
travel inside Italy. The Summer Ses- 
sion in 1953 will be directed by Pro- 
fessor George Duckworth, of 
Princeton University. Applications 
for admission to the Summer Session 
must be in the New York office of 
the Academy by March 31, 1953. 

Applications for admission to the 
Summer Session of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens 
should be made now. Address the 
Director of the Summer Session, 
Robert L. Scranton, Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia, or Louis FE. Lord, 
Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

By invitation, Professor L. R. Lind, 
of the University of Kansas, spoke 
on “Classical Languages in Medical 
Education” at a symposium pre- 
medical education, sponsored by Al- 
pha Epsilon Delta, national pre- 
medical honor society, at the meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at 
St. Louis, Mo., on December 28, 
1952. His paper will be published 
in the May, 1953, issue of The 
Scalpel, the journal of the society. 

The George Emerson Lowell 
Scholarships for demonstrated excel- 
lence in Latin and Greek and the 
James Woolson Classics Prize, of 
Harvard College and Radcliffe Col- 


lege respectively, are awarded cach 


year after competitive examinations 
which are taken at various schools 
around the country. Stipends for 
each of the scholarships vary from 
$100 upwards. Freshmen planning to 
enter Harvard or Radcliffe in the 
fall are eligible. Further information 
may be obtained from the Committee 
on Scholarships of the College con- 
cerned. 


| AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE } 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, ee (poster. mimeograph, 
pamphlet. etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
— it cannot absorb losses such as 

is. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of e Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 

THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
231. Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 
soo. Suggestion for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 1o0¢ 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes. 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March and the birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
52. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426. An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. A 
plavlet in one act. By Louise 

Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 

APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.A trip through Roman history. 

A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 

reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
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581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 

601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 

637.An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from True CrassicaL 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 

MATERIAL FOR THE CAESAR CLASS 
Mimeographs 

39. How can we vary the Caesar 

work so that it may not become 
monotonous? 15¢ 

75. Characteristics of Caesar as seen 
in his Commentaries. 10¢ 

100. A debate. “Resolved, That Cae- 
sar’s Methods Were Justified By 
His Ultimate Aims.” 10¢ ; 

132. Caesar's rules of strategy. 5¢ 

141. Illustrations of the problem 
method for review work in a 
Caesar class. 15¢ 

176. Characteristics of the Gauls. A 
very helpful study based upon 
a passage from Caesar’s Gallic 
War. 15¢ 

217. Advice to inexperienced 
teacher of Caesar. 15¢ 

227. Practical suggestions for the 
Caesar teacher. Revised March, 
1951, 15¢ 

229. Fifteen anecdotes about Caesar. 
20¢ 

231. Exitium Caesaris. Play in Latin, 

for 12 boys, 1 girl, and several 
extra characters. The conspiracy 
against Caesar, and his assassina- 
tion. 25¢ 

. The schoolboy’s dream. Play in 

English, with a little Latin. For 

2 boys. A schoolboy falls asleep, 

and is visited by Caesar’s ghost. 

10¢ 

360. A bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Recently revised, by 
Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, U. S. 
Army, Retired. 20¢ 

4o8. Comprehension in’ the transla- 
tion of Caesar. 5¢ 

434. Directions for making a cos- 
tume of a Roman legionary sol- 
dier. 5¢ 

461. radio broadcast of Caesar's 
battle against the Nervii. 10¢ 

467. A completion test on the con- 
tent of class reading of Caesar, 
Book I. 5¢ 

475-The banquet. Play in Latin, for 
6 boys. Caesar’s Helvetian War 
is discussed at the dinner table, 
and one of the guests is called 
away for active service. 10¢ 


tw 
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500. Suggestions for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 

523.A_ suggestion for anticipating 
Caesar. 10¢ 

543. Persons in the Gallic War. 15¢ 

556. The English pronunciation of 
Latin proper names in Caesar’s 
Gallic War. 10¢ 

558. A list of sixteen successful pro- 
jects for the Caesar class. 5¢ 

562. Questions designed to test the 
pupil’s knowledge of the back- 
ground of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
10¢ 

567. Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, ex- 
tra characters. A miniature “mu- 
sical comedy” burlesquing the 
story of the slaying of Caesar. 
15¢ 

571. Raising Caesar from the dead. 
15¢ 

572. An adventure in Caesar. A de- 
vice for the Caesar class. 5¢ 

573. The social studies content of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 15¢ 

594. Caesar for military training in 
strategy. 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio, 
from THe CrassicaL OvuTLooK 
for February, 1945. 20¢ 

610.Some graphic aids for reading 
Latin. 5¢; in quantities of 25 or 
more, 3¢ each. 

616. The Celts up to 59 B.C—An 
outline. 10¢ 

617. An outline of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. A historical outline, with 
reference to passages in Caesar. 
20¢ 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ football 
classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 

639. All Gaul. A play in two acts, or 
radio script. In English. A “dif- 
ferent” interpretation of the 
Dumnorix-Diviciacus episode in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. 8 boys, 
plus extras. 40 minutes. 40¢ 


"641. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. A 


burlesque. 16 or more boys, 14 
or more girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 
652. Parallel chronological tables for 
the lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. 15¢ 

662. A list of historical novels deal- 
ing with classical themes. Re- 
vised March 1, 1951. 25¢ 

Bulletin 

XXVI. Fortuna belli. A Latin play 
for high-school students of Cae- 
sar. 30¢ 

Supplements 
5.Stories about Caesar. Trans- 

lations from various classical 
authors. 10¢ 

17. Sight passages from Caesar. 10¢ 


18. More sight passages from Cae- 

sar. 10¢ 

32.A new Caesar may be born 

unto them. Passages from Sue- 
tonius, illuminating the charac- 
ter of Caesar. 10¢ 

33.Dramatic incidents in Caesar 

and Cicero. 10¢ 
Book 

Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. A new 
version of the Bellum Gallicum, 
Books I-VIII, Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, 
together with an introduction, notes, 
interpolations, and two appendices. 
Almost a “must” for every teacher 
of Caesar. $2.50. 

ARTICLES IN THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 

Price, 15¢ each 

“Caesar Is Literature.” by John B. 
Titchener. March, 1949. 

“To the Teacher of Caesar,” by Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady. March, 1950. 

“A Latin Teacher Visits Caesar’s 
Gaul Today,” by Morris Rosenblum. 
March, 1951. 

“With Caesar in Spain,” by Morris 
Rosenblum. March, 1952. 

THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 

The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 
full report of an American Classical 
League Special Committee which for 
four years investigated the place of 
the Classics in the various types cf 
“Humanities” courses in the colleges 
and universities of the country. 

THE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged (seventh) edi- 
tion of Bulletin XII, Lillian B. Law- 
ler’s The Latin Club, has recently 
been published and orders are now 
being filled at 75¢ a copy. 

PINOCCHIO IN LATIN 

A limited supply of Pinoculus, a 
Latin version by Henrico Maffacini 
of Collodi’s Pinocchio. This book 
was published two years ago in Italy, 
and is now in its fourth printing. 
$1.50 

LATIN WORD LISTS 

College Board Latin word lists for 
the first three years, prepared by 
John K. Colby, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. s50¢ 

CLASSIFIED PRICE. LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Gifts and Awards, Latin Club, 
Latin Games, Methods and Devices, 
Pictures (Mythology), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Pictures 
(Portrait Busts and Statues), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and 
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English, Value of the Classics, Ver- 
gil, Word Study. 
WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 
Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ministrators and student counsellors: 
Pamphlet 51 presents the answers of 
20 college teachers of subjects other 
than Latin or Greek. 1o¢ each. 
Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
Mimeographs 
89. Bona Dea. 3 girls; several extra 
characters, all girls. For young 
pupils. The goddess helps a poor 
mother and child on her festival 
night. 15¢ 
.Cordelia. 7 girls. For young pu- 
pils. The story of a small tom- 
boy who dislikes being a girl. 
Much action. 15¢ 
123. Vacuum. 5 girls, 3 boys. A farce, 
made up entirely of famous Lat- 
In quotations. 10¢ 
151. short Latin plays based 
upon Ovid. 15¢ 
183. Two Latin playlets. One, “Quo- 
modo amici deligendi sunt,” 
uses 2 girls; the other, “De vir- 
tute et clementia,” uses g charac- 
ters. The latter deals with how 
Queen Phillippa begged the lives 
of six men of Calais from King 
Edward. 15¢ 
231. Exitium Caesaris. 12 boys, 1 girl, 
several extra characters. The 
conspiracy against Caesar, and 
his assassination. 25¢ 
263. A Roman birthday. Many char- 
acters. A Latin pageant, showing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a 
boy’s coming of age. 15¢ 
294. Officium stellae. Many charac- 
ters. A liturgical play suitable 
for presentation at Christmas 
time. 10¢ 
300. A Roman evening with a Cicero 
class. 4 boys, 2 girls, extra char- 
acters. Deals with Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. 10¢ 
343. Julia. Many characters. A little 
Roman girl is captured by pi- 
rates, and later ransomed. 20¢ 
361. Ludus Romanus. 14 boys. A 
scene in a Roman school. 20¢ 


382. Saturnalia. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The election of a 
“King of the Saturnalia” in a 
Roman household. 15¢ 


475. The banquet. 6 boys. Caesar’s 
Helvetian war is discussed at the 
dinner table, and one of the 
guests is called away for active 
service. 10¢ 


~ 
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History in reverse, or Historia 
mutata. Many characters. Ro- 
man children try to study Eng- 
lish. A farce. 15¢ 

The bore. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The poet Horace 
tries to escape from a persistent 
and talkative pest. 15¢ 


. Horatius adulescens. 4 boys, sev- 


eral extra characters. Horace is 
“hazed” when he first arrives in 
the university town of Athens. 
10¢ 

10 boys. Horace and 
his friends have a merry time at 
a dinner party. 10¢ 

Frater bestiarum, or Viae ad 
sapientiam. Christmas play 
with music. 16 or more boys, 
1 girl. 40¢ 

lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin 
play for first-semester students. 


6 boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 
minutes. 10¢ 
The first aviators — Daedalus 


and Icarus. A very short play, 
for first-year students. 2 boys. 
5 minutes. 5¢ 

Rubra Cuculla. An amusing vers- 
ion of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” in the form of a Latin 
playvlet in three scenes. 2 boys, 3 
girls. 15 minutes. Taken from 
THe Curassican Ovriook — for 
February, 1948. 15¢ 

Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 


let, in three scenes. 4 boys, 8 

girls, plus extras. 15 minutes. 20¢ 
Article 

Jn Giving Latin Plays.” Tue 


CriassicaL OutLook for April, 1942. 


15¢ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Service Bureau announces the 


following new or recently revised 

mimeographs. 

129. Some living statues. Revised Oc- 
tober, 1951. 20¢ 

227.Practical suggestions for the 
Caesar teacher. Revised March, 
1951. 15¢ 

448. A list of secondary Latin text- 


667. 


. Official 


. School 


books reported by the publish- 


ers in print April, 1951. 15¢ 
.A selected bibliography — on 
word study and general lan- 


guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 

of 
15¢ 
publi- 


initiation ceremony 
the Junior Classical League. 
and community 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline EF. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the American 
Classical League. 20¢ 

The prize apple; or Apples that 
glitter like gold may be green. 
A very modern variation on the 
old theme of the Judgment of 
Paris. A playlet in English. 3 
boys and ro girls. 20¢ 


668 


of this world. 


. Tidings of great joy: 


. Actus fatis. 


. Pan 
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. Living pictures from mythology. 


May also be used for living 
statues. 20¢ 


.A list of publishers and their 


offerings of inexpensive trans- 
lations of classical authors. 20¢ 
fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 


.Furianus gets a father. A_hilar- 


ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 


.A list of standardized tests re- 


ported in print September, 1951. 
10¢ 


3. Successive steps in comprehend- 


ing a Latin sentence. 5¢ 
Christmas 
tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 
A play in English 
in honor of Vergil’s 
20¢ 


written 
birthday. 


. The present status of the clas- 


sics. In college and university, 
in the secondary school; the clas- 
sics and the classics teacher. 20¢ 
versus Apollo. panto- 
mimic dance drama accompanied 
by English verse. The story of 
the invention of the syrinx and 
the punishment of Midas. Direc- 
tions for costumes, properties, 
staging, music. 20¢ 


Why Study Latin In School? 


are attractively and convincingly presented in two recently published pamphlets. 
PAMPHLET 51 quotes the answers of 20 college teachers of subjects other 


Answers To The Question 


than Latin or Greek. Price, 10c each. 


PAMPHLET 52 quotes the answers of 84 college or university presidents, 
deans or other executives. 25c each; for five or more copies, 20c each. 


These pamphlets should be given wide circulation among school administra- 
tors and student counsellors as well as among the students themselves, 


whom they are primarily addressed. 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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Renaissance Of Latin 


“Responde Mihi” 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. 
RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska 


No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- 
ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 


No. 2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE 
GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semester 


No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 
MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester 


No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF, 
for 3rd or 4th semester 


Postpaid by first class mail 
at $2.00 each 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


OUTLOOK 


Grammar terms classified, organized and 
exemplified in a brief booklet for 25 cents— 


this is the aim and goal of 


A Functional Grammar for All 
Language Students 


by B. H. Narveson 


THE ST. OLAF COLLEGE PRESS 
Northfield, Minnesota 


VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN ITALY 


July and August, 1953 


The Vergilian Society of America, under the Presi- 
dency of Dr. George D. Hadzsits, again offers this 
summer its unique program of on-the-spot study of 
classical remains at Pompeii, Herculanoum, Cumae, 
Baiae, Capri, Paestum, and the great National Mu- 
seum in Naples. Lectures will be conducted at these 
sites by outstanding Italian scholars—Professor Maiuri, 
Elia, Sestieri, etc., and every facility will be provided 
for transportation to these historic places. Living ac- 
commodations are provided at the Society’s own Villa 
Vergiliana at Cumae outside Naples, and in Naples 
itself. There is opportunity for further private study 
at the sites, in the libraries, and in the Museum. 

Teachers and students who have attended previous 
summer sessions have been enthusiastic about the 
special interest and inspirational value of this pro- 
gram. The coming summer’s arrangements promise 
an even more memorable experience. As capacity of 
po school is limited, application should be made 
early. 


The lecture series is arranged in a two-week cycle, 
to be repeated as needed from early July to late 
August. Those wishing longer or shorter participation 
in the program may arrange it. Tuition and trans- 
portation to lecture sites cost about $25 per week; 
room and meals amount to an additional $3.50 a day. 
Members make their own arrangements for travel to 
and from Naples. 

Those who wish to attend this summer session 
should contact Rev. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. 


To help more boys and girls 
get more out of Latin. ... 


the Scott-Horn-Gummere 


USING LATIN 1 


Attainment Tests for Book 1 


USING LATIN 2 


Attainment Tests for Book 2 


Ask for a free copy of the new 
190-page Guidebook for Book 
1—gives the teacher of first- 
year Latin a wealth of back- 
ground information as well as 
day-to-day help on everyday 
teaching problems. 


Chicago, 11 ScOoTT, 
Atlanta, 3 
FORESMAN 


San Francisco, 5 AND COMPANY 


New York, 10 
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